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The ‘Spanish Chapel’ of Philip II 
By IsaBEL POPE 


N the introductory section of La Musica en la Corte de Carlos V 

(Barcelona, 1944), Dr. Higinio Anglés published a series of docu- 
ments from the Archives at Simancas which showed that a Chapel com- 
posed exclusively of Spanish musicians was attached to the Royal Court 
of Spain as early as 1526 and existed simultaneously with the Emperor’s 
Flemish Chapel from that time. The Spanish Chapel was established by 
the Empress, Isabel of Portugal, the wife of Charles V, who acted as his 
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regent during his many and prolonged absences from Spain. While the 
Flemish Chapel regularly accompanied the Emperor on his journeys, the 
chapel of the Empress belonged to her household and remained perma- 
nently in Spain. It is interesting to note the name of Antonio de Cabezon 
in the first list of cantors of this chapel. The name of the great composer 
of keyboard music appeared continuously among the musicians attached 
to the Royal Court until he died in 1566. 

At the untimely death of the Empress in 1539, Charles V divided the 
Spanish Chapel in two groups, one to serve as chapel for the two In- 
fantas, Dofia Maria and Dofia Juana, and the other as the chapel of the 
household of Prince Philip, the future Philip II. After the marriages of 
the Infantas—Dofia Maria married Maximilian, the eldest son of the 
Emperor Ferdinand of Austria in 1548 and Dofia Juana married Prince 
Joao Manoel of Portugal in 1552—the personnel of their chapel was 
dispersed; some members continued in the service of the princesses and 
some entered the chapel of Prince Philip. This chapel rapidly increased 
in numbers and importance as the prince took more and more active 
part in governing the realm. 

With the publication of these documents and the conclusions to be 
drawn from them, Dr. Anglés has rectified substantially the impression 
conveyed by Edmond van der Straeten in the two volumes on Les 
musiciens neerlandais en Espagne (1885-86) in his monumental work, 
La Musique aux Pays-Bas. He has been able to prove the existence and 
effective activity of Spanish musicians attached to the royal household 
throughout the reign of Charles V, and he has brought to light the 
names of many hitherto unknown Spanish musicians. At the same time 
much new and important biographical data has been furnished concern- 
ing such well known musicians as: Mateo Flecha the Elder, ‘maestro 
de capilla’ to the Infantas (1544); Mateo Flecha the Younger, ‘can- 
torcillo’ in their chapel (1545); Francisco de Soto, organist of Charles 
V and also attached to the chapel of the Infantas. Pedro de Pastrafia, 
‘maestro de capilla’ to Prince Philip (1547-1555), as well as Antonio 
de Cabezon and his brother Juan de Cabezén, also an organist, who 
were attached both to the households of Charles V and Prince Philip. 

Recent investigation among the documents in the Archives of the 
National Palace in Madrid establishes the fact that after the accession of 
Philip II he maintained two independent chapels, the Flemish one, con- 
cerning which van der Straeten published numerous documents in vol. 
VIII of La Musique aux Pays-Bas, and a Spanish Chapel of which 
nothing has been known up to the present. Both chapels were main- 
tained at the expense of the ‘Casa de Borgojia,’ the House of Burgundy, 
thus continuing the Flemish tradition of the royal chapel in distinction 
to the “ministriles’ or instrumentalists attached to the royal household 
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who, even in the reign of Charles V, had been Spanish and were main- 
tained by the “Casa de Castilla,’ House of Castile. 

A bound volume of documents (legajo 1135) entitled: ‘Cassa Real. 
Roolos de Gages de los Criados de la Capilla Real del Rey Nuestro 
Sefior. De los Afios desde el de 1558 hasta el de 1611,’ contains records 
of this chapel. Unfortunately the lists are not complete for the entire 
period, but the missing material can in part be supplied from other docu- 
ments in the same collection and in part from documents preserved in 
the Barbieri Collection in the National Library at Madrid. Very prob- 
ably other documents in the Archives at Simancas can be found which 
will further complete these records. 

The ‘Roolos’ consist of lists of the personnel of the Royal Chapel and 
accounts of salaries and expenses and occasional receipts for sums paid 
to individuals with the recipients’ signatures. The year was divided 
in thirds (January through April; May through August; September 
through December), and the lists were regularly made up for each of 
the three periods. Separate lists appear, one comprising the names of 
‘los sumilieres del oratorio, capellanes, y cantores y officiales flamencos 
de la capilla de su magestad’ and the other of ‘las personas que ai en la 
capilla espafiola de su magestad que estan a los gages de flandes.’ Van 
der Straeten published lists of the Flemish Chapel. So far the lists of the 
Spanish Chapel have remained unpublished. 

The following is the list of the Spanish Chapel for the last two-thirds 
of the year 1558. 


Cantores T enores Horganistas 

Juan de Carifiena Antonio de Cabezon 

Mosen Miguel Juan de Cabezon 

Francisco Rodriguez Cristoval de Leon 

Doroteo de Guevara Cantorcillos 

Pedro Gelos Matheo Fernandez 

Mosen Anton Vernaldo Monge es ido a estudiar a 

Juan de Rincon, fue a Espana con Alcala con licencia 
licencia Francisco de Torres 

Geronimo de Talamantes. An se le de Juan Lopez de Garabatea 
rrayar ocho dias Mo¢os de Capilla 

Gines Lopez Juan de Arce 


Pedro de Salazar 
Mosen Nofre 
Lazaro Velazquez 
Hernan Perez 


Francisco de Almaraz es ydo a Espana 
con ligencio 

Santa Cruz furier de la capilla 
[signed] Don Lupercio de Quifiones 

Contraltos 

Valdes. Hansele de rayar ocho dias y 

Antonio de Acosta otros ocho dias 

Laynez 

Garabatea 

Francisco de Prado 
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If we compare this list with the lists published by Dr. Anglés of the 
Chapel of Prince Philip in the year 1556, the year of the abdication of 
Charles V, we find the personnel, with very few exceptions to be the 
same. In other words the Spanish Chapel of Philip II was simply a 
continuation of the body which had been organized while he was prince. 
The list of the Flemish Chapel for the same period was published by 
van der Straeten,” and he remarks that this list is substantially the same 
as that for the Flemish Chapel of Charles V at the time of his abdication 
in 1556.* The two chapels of Philip II were thus well established 
entities which simply continued their existence after his accession. 

Worthy of note, however, is the important fact that no “maestro de 
capilla’ is mentioned for the Spanish Chapel in 1558 nor thereafter. 
Pedro de Pastrafia, master of the Prince’s chapel, died in 1555 and 
apparently no successor was appointed. After Philip became king the 
traditional authority and prestige of the Flemish Chapel evidently per- 
sisted and its master, we must conclude, was the master of the Spanish 
Chapel also. Distinguished Flemish musicians held the post during the 
reign of Philip II: Nicolas Payen, Pierre de Manchicourt (1559- 
1564); Jean Bonmarchais (1565-1570); Gérard de Turnhout (1571- 
1581); Georges de La Héle (1581-1586); Philippe Rogier (1588- 
1596). In 1599, after the accession of Philip III, the first Spaniard was 
appointed: Mateo Romero. He was master, however, of the Flemish 
Chapel. Only in 1606 is even the assistant to the master included in the 
list of the Spanish Chapel. Gabriel Diez, “Teniente de maestro de 
capilla’ appears in the first third of that year. Not until 1636, two years 
after Carlos Patifio had been appointed master, does the ancient name 
Flemish Chapel disappear; the two were united as simply the Royal 
Chapel. 

In 1558 Philip II was in Flanders and the above list was evidently 
compiled there where his Spanish Chapel was in attendance as may be 
deduced from the phrases: ‘fue a Espafia con licencia’; ‘es ydo a estudiar 
a Alcala con licencia’ placed beside certain names. 

The king returned definitively to Spain in 1559 and in 1561 he made 
Madrid the capital and permanent residence of the court. No list for 
1559 appears in the ‘Roolos,’ but for 1560 there is a record of the sums 
paid the members of both Chapels for the third from May to August 
with the signature of each serving as receipt. Pierre de Manchicourt 
heads the list: “A Maestro Pedro de Manchicourt, maestro de capilla por 
sus gages del dicho tercio segundo a xx ps (placas) cada dia—cxxii R.’ 
He is also paid 146 reales for the salaries of ten boys whom he has had 
in his charge for the same period at the rate of 40 placas a day. The 
list of cantors follows. The Spaniards are the same as those listed above 
except that Juan de Carifiena, Hernan Perez, Mosen Miguel and 
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Mosen Nofre do not appear while another name is added: Cristoval 
Serrano. The list is more carefully compiled than that of 1558 so that 
we learn that Valdes is Melchior de Valdes; Laynez is Gines Laynez; 
Garabatea is Luys Lopez de Garabatea; it is Mossen Anton Serrano. 
Each cantor receives the sum of 73 reales, 16 placas. The name of 
Antonio de Cabezén does not occur but another organist, Miguel Boues, 
who must be the Fleming Michel Bocq for his name so appears in other 
lists, and Juan de Cabezén each are paid 73 reales, 16 placas also. 
Cristoval de Leon, ‘templador,’ tuner of the organ, appears with a 
salary of 36 reales, 18 placas.* 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


This article will be concluded in the next issue of RN. 


* Higinio Anglés: La Musica en la Corte de Carlos V, Barcelona, 1944, p. 137-140. 
* Edmond van der Straeten: Musique aux Pays-Bas, Brussels, 1886, vol. VIII, js We 
* Edmond van der Straeten: of. cit., vol. VIII, p. 427. 

“By examining the documents published by H. Anglés in the above mentioned work 
it is possible to trace back the careers of most of the musicians who composed the 
Spanish Chapel in this first period over a long period of years. Some even belonged 
to the chapel established by the Empress Isabel, wife of Charles V; others served in 
the Chapel of the Infantas or in that of Prince Philip from an early date. 


VE etropolitan S ‘ym postum 


A Symposium on the Renaissance was held at the New York Metro- 
politan Museum of Art February 8-10, cf. RN tv, 66. Sterling A. Calli- 
sen, moderator of the Symposium, has announced that the full text of 
the six papers presented will be published at a later date. No summary 
can take the place of the full articulation the final publication will con- 
vey; nevertheless, it seems desirable to acquaint those scholars who could 
not attend in person with the salient thoughts and some of the provoca- 
tive ideas of the speakers. The following brief abstracts were prepared 
for the readers of this newsletter by the editor. 


Erwin Panofsky (Institute for Advanced Study), ‘Artist, Scientist, Genius.’ 

According to Petrarch mankind had sunk from an age of light (an- 
tiquity ) to one of obscuration (the dark ages) and was, about the middle 
of the 14th Century, emerging into the dawn of a new day. The prin- 
ciples of this tripartation which produced the terms medio evo and 
rinascimento have not been seriously challenged until the beginning of 
our century. During the last 50 years, however, the medievalists, and 
most particularly the students of medieval science, have shown an in- 
creasing tendency to contest the very existence of the Renaissance, 
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either in toto or in part. On the whole, the Renaissance has been con- 
sidered in the field of science at least an ‘anti-climax between two peaks,’ 
namely, the break with the Aristotelian concept of motion in the 14th 
Century and the emergence of a purely quantitative interpretation of 
nature in the 17th. 

However, when an art historian looks at the Pantheon of c. 125 A.D., 
Our Lady’s Church at Treves of c. 1250 A.D. and Palladio’s Villa 
Rotonda of c. 1550, he cannot help realizing that the Villa Rotonda has 
more in common with the Pantheon than with Our Lady’s at Treves. 
He feels that something decisive must have happened between 1250 and 
1550, and he strongly suspects that it happened in the 15th Century in 
Italy. 

Thus, the art historian can not accept the radical view which denies 
the existence of a Renaissance altogether; but he may well agree with 
the more moderate historian of science in accepting the three centuries 
between c. 1300 and c. 1600 as a period of conscious innovation— 
punctuated by major interior changes at the beginning of the 15th and 
16th centuries—which falls between the Middle Ages and a fourth, 
‘modern’ age that may draw to a close right now. The only question is 
whether we can admit that the two centuries specifically identified with 
the ‘Renaissance’ by historians of art and literature, that is to say, the 
15th and 16th in Italy and the 16th all over Europe, described a posi- 
tive curve in the arts, but a negative one in the sciences. 

Is it not possible that the very physiognomy of this “Renaissance in the 
narrower sense’ has to be re-examined from this point of view? Is it 
not possible that the essential structure of both Renaissance art and 
Renaissance science was already so different from mediaeval standards, 
yet still remained so different from ours, that we must refrain from 
evaluating them as entirely separate fields of human endeavor? Is it not 
probable that a science whose speculative aspects had, by and large, failed 
to seek support in empirical research and was just beginning to turn 
‘experimental,’ and an art whose practical procedures had, by and large, 
failed to seek support in a theory and was just beginning to claim a posi- 
tion among the ‘artes liberales by doing precisely this—that such a 
science and such an art advanced on a united front? Should we not give 
the allegedly less productive sciences some credit for the results achieved 
by the admittedly flourishing arts, and, conversely, consider some of the 
achievements of the arts as vital contributions to the progress of science? 

Leonardo lists among the qualifications of a good anatomist, along 
with a strong stomach, perseverance and fearlessness in the presence of 
horrid corpses: the ability to calculate the dynamics of muscular move- 
ment, competent draughtsmanship, and a command of perspective. The 
last of these requirements, surprising to the modern beholder at first 
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glance, makes us see as in a flash that anatomy as a science (and what 
applies to it applies to all the other ‘descriptive’ disciplines) was simply 
not possible without a method of preserving observations in graphic 
records complete and accurate in three dimensions. For, in the absence 
of such records even the best observation was lost because it was not pos- 
sible to check it against others and thus to test its correctness and, no 
less important, its general validity. It is no exaggeration to say that in 
the history of modern science the advent of perspective marks the be- 
ginning of a first period, much as the invention of the telescope and the 
microscope ushered in a second, and that of photography a third: in the 
descriptive sciences idlustration is not so much the elucidation of a state- 
ment as the statement itself. 

Space forbids the listing of Mr. Panofsky’s many illustrations; an 
exposition of his definition of the Renaissance as a period of de-compart- 
mentalization, of mixture and interpenetration; and his elucidation of 
the end of the Renaissance when another process of specialization and 
re-compartmentalization set in. 


George Sarton (Harvard), “The Quest for Truth: being an account of 
scientific progress during the Renaissance (1350-1600).’ 

The Renaissance was among other things a revolt against medieval 
concepts and methods; it is not sufficiently appreciated that part of that 
revolt was directed against Arabic influences (chiefly those of Avicenna 
and Averroés). 

One of the medieval traits was the fear of novelties. The Renaissance 
was more tolerant, but in most cases, the novelties were not real novel- 
ties. For example, it rediscovered the beauty of the human body, but 
that had never been completely forgotten. It discovered with joy ancient 
art; new accents in poetry, in music. 

In the field of science, the novelties were gigantic. In many cases, this 
was not a Renaissance, a rebirth, but a birth, an absolutely new begin- 
ning. This may be shown simply, too simply, in a dozen examples: 

1. Discovery of the Earth. The deeds of Henry the Navigator, Diaz, 
Vasco da Gama, Columbus, Vespucci, Magellan. The discovery of the 
Alps, artistically and scientifically, within Europe. 

2. The New Education. Vittorino da Feltre. Brothers of Common 
Life. 

3. The New Mathematics. The development of perspective in Tus- 
cany. The new algebra, decimal fractions and decimal metrology (Simon 
Stevin). The new geometry. 

4. The New Astronomy. Copernicus, Bruno. The new Gregorian 
calendar. 
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5. The New Physics. Changes in physics were less radical than in 
other fields. Nicholas of Cusa invented new instruments; Simon Stevin 
introduced new ideas into statics and hydrostatics; William Gilbert pub- 
lished a great treatise on magnetism. 

6. The New Technology. Printing and engraving. The great treat- 
ises of Biringuccio, Agricola, Ercker, dealing with mining, metallurgy, 
chemistry. Founding of guns and bells, coining of money. 

7. The New Botany. The classics had to be rejected and the whole 
work of botanical description to be done over. The pioneers were Ger- 
man (Otto Brunfels, Leonard Fuchs), followed by Flemings (Dodoens, 
Clusius, Lobelius) and other nations. Botany became an essential part 
of medical teaching, the first botanical garden being attached to a medi- 
cal school at Padua (1545). 

8. The New Zoology. The main zoological innovators were English 
and French (Edward Wotton, Pierre Belon, Guillaume Rondelet). 
The amount of new information on natural history collected before 
1600 was enormous. 

g. The New Anatomy. Created by Leonardo da Vinci and by An- 
dreas Vesalius. Leonardo’s magnificent drawings remained unknown for 
centuries and thus could not influence other anatomists, but Vesalius’ 
Fabrica, published in 1543 (the same year as Copernicus’ Revolutiones) 
was the cradle of modern anatomy. 

10. The New Medicine. The most revolutionary physicians: Para- 
celsus (union of alchemy and medicine), Fracastoro (scientific discussion 
of contagion), Paré (reform of surgery). 

11. New Diseases: (a) obsession with witchcraft and (b) syphilis. 
(a) A crisis and mass neurosis of such size and intensity that the like of 
it was not experienced again until our own day. Among the few who 
tried to counteract the delusions, the greatest (in the early period) was 
the Dutchman John Weyer (1563). (b) Baptized by Fracostoro in 
his Latin poem after the character of Syphilus—the only disease which 
has a poetical name. 

12. The New Arts. Mathematicians contributed to artistic progress 
by their studies in perspective and proportions, anatomists by their 
analysis of human symmetries and their study of the superficial muscles 
(artistic anatomy), men like Bernard Palissy combined geological in- 
vestigations with artistic ones. The most illustrious representatives of the 
interrelationship between science and art are Leonardo and Diirer. 

In his peroration Mr. Sarton paid tribute to Leonardo and Diirer and 
analyzed the quest for truth as a strikingly international phenomenon. 


Roland H. Bainton (Yale Divinity School), “The Thirst for God in the 


Renaissance.’ 
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The Renaissance is currently conceived to have been at variance with 
the Middle Ages and nowhere more so than in the area of religion. The 
classic contrast was vividly drawn by Symonds when he counterposed 
St. Bernard to Dr. Faustus. This picture, like many another interpreta- 
tion of the past, has of late been subject to revision. There are those who 
point out that the Middle Ages were not innocent of the Faustian type 
and there were Bernards in the age of the Renaissance. One is prompted 
to wonder whether Bernard and Faust are not perhaps eternal con- 
temporaries existing side by side in every age and culture. To go so far, 
however, would be to abandon differentiation of historical periods, and 
some shifts of emphasis and interest certainly are evident. 

If one turns to the doctrine of man as formulated by Renaissance 
thinkers the contrast is not pronounced. Neoplatonic mysticism is not 
remote from the Christian tradition by which it had long since been 
appropriated. The Christian mystics also held that man has the power 
to fall to the level of the brute or to mount the ladder of ascents and to 
enjoy the vision of God and in him to be made divine. This is a recurrent 
theme from the early Greek theologians to the Dominican and the Fran- 
ciscan mystics in the very age of the Renaissance. There is one difference, 
however, for the Christian Christ plays an important role: through him 
man has the power to mount. In the Renaissance writers the Christian 
note is muted though never definitely denied, and the door is thereby 
opened to pass from Christianity not to irreligion but to universal religion. 

The Renaissance revived the Neoplatonic view of the divine infusing 
all reality. Light is a form which has to be united with all matter in 
order that it may be capable of visibility. If now God be identified with 
the light form, if Christ be so identified, as was done by Servetus who saw 
in Christ the light of the world, and the form of light in all objects, then 
there is something approaching, if not pantheism, at any rate a certain 
pan-Christism. 

Such a view of God is not basically Christian though frequently incor- 
porated into the Christian tradition. The essential Christian picture is 
derived from Judaism, where God is the transcendant Lord who from 
Mount Sinai delivers his commandments. If this God is brought down 
from the Mount and made to dwell in every stream and blade, then 
the necessity for a unique revelation is less acutely felt. A basis is then 
discovered for the blending of all religions. This process was facilitated 
by several methods: (1) to discover confirmation of Christian doctrines 
in other religions; (2) to purge from Christianity those elements not 
found in other religions (Servetus and Trinitarianism); (3) to reduce 
Christianity to the simplest affirmations (Erasmus); (4) to impose, by 
allegory, the same meanings upon all religions. 

What was the bearing of these developments upon the church? There 
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was very little overt clash between the exponents of humanism and the 
Church of Rome. If Pico was looked upon askance, at any rate he did 
not suffer. The reason was partly that the popes were themselves the 
patrons of the new learning. Moreover, the humanists lacked the temper 
of martyrs. 

Only one serious clash occurred between the humanists and the 
church: the Reuchlin affair. The upshot was a tacit victory for the 
humanists. More subversive to the church was the literary criticism of 
documents and the exposure of forgeries undertaken by Lorenzo Valla. 
Yet Valla held a post as a papal secretary. The Church was sufficiently 
entrenched that the loss of a few documents did not unsettle her founda- 
tions. 

The Renaissance was rather subversive by subtle transmutation: syn- 
cretism, allegorization, moralization, the reduction of dogma, the spirit- 
ualizing of everything external. These exercised a corrosive influence so 
imperceptibly that none took fright until the reformation commenced 
the exposure of the Renaissance and then the Counter-Reformation 
turned upon them both. 

Why the conflict with the Reformation? Here it is striking to observe 
that the most intense clash occurred not with the least but with the most 
Christian representatives of the Renaissance. Luther attacked not the 
ribald Aretino or the trifling Boccaccio but rather the great restorer of 
primitive Christianity, Erasmus of Rotterdam. And Calvin came to grips 
not with the scoffing Luigi Pulci but with the passionate herald of the 
new day of the Lord, Michael Servetus. 

The reason was that the Reformation marked a return to the Judaic 
element in Christianity, to the concept of God as high and lifted up. 
No moral achievement can ever give any claim upon God and morality 
itself is only the by-product of religion. 


The remaining three abstracts will appear in the next issue of RN. 


Notes on Publications 


Archi fiir Reformationsgeschichte. Vol. xu. (Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 
1951), 288 p. $5. 

The appearance of this number of the Archiv fiir Reformations- 
geschichte is an event of great interest to all students of the age of the 
Reformation both in this country and in Europe. During the nearly 
fifty years of its history this publication has evolved through two distinct 
stages. Originally devoted primarily to the publication of source ma- 
terials, its scope was broadened in 1938 when Gerhard Ritter assumed 
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the editorship. The program then adopted emphasized not only the 
Lutheran movement in Germany but also its reception in other countries 
and not only the history of the Protestant churches but also the interac- 
tion between Protestantism and its intellectual, political and social en- 
vironment. These comprehensive purposes were carried out until the 
war compelled suspension of publication in 1944. Now comes a third 
stage in the history of the Archiv when its resumption has been made 
possible by a significant experiment in international cooperation. This 
cooperation was initiated by members of the German Verein fiir Refor- 
mationsgeschichte and the American Society for Reformation Research 
and from it emerged the present project to establish the Archiv as an 
international bilingual review under a board of editors consisting of 
Gerhard Ritter and Heinrich Bornkamm in Germany and Roland H. 
Bainton and Harold J. Grimm in the United States. In their prospectus 
the editors review the history of the Archiv and explain their hopes of 
carrying forward its ideals on the still broader basis now inaugurated. 

The extent to which the editors have achieved their purposes is evident 
in the range of the articles contributed to this issue. ‘These include the 
following subjects: the social theories of John Calvin; classical and 
Christian sources of Erasmus’ Querela Pacis; Luther’s views on ancient 
pre-Greek history; Melanchthon’s theory of natural law; the influence 
of George Spalatin on the development of the Lutheran territorial 
churches; an inventory of unpublished letters of Justus Jonas supple- 
mentary to the published collection; spiritual and secular government in 
the Swedish Reformation; the failure of efforts to bring about church 
unification during the German Reformation; the nature and purpose of 
the Union of Utrecht; the theory of conscience in English Puritanism ; 
and the policy of Sweden in the Syncretistic controversies of the 17th 
century. There is not space here to offer detailed comment on these 
interesting articles, but the mere listing of their contents shows how com- 
prehensively the subject of Reformation history has been interpreted. Of 
the eleven articles seven are contributed by German scholars, and three 
by Americans while Sweden is represented by one. Articles are pub- 
lished either in English or in German with an abstract in the alternate 
language. 

The bibliographical and review section appears in what is described as 
a tentative form. It is obvious however that there will be here an oppor- 
tunity for a more organized exchange of information and ideas between 
scholars of different countries than is ordinarily the case. At a moment 
when the United States and Europe are increasingly aware of a com- 
munity of interests, it is particularly important to have an international 
cooperative venture in scholarship, and it is to be hoped that the Archiv 
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fiir Reformationsgeschichte receives in this country the support it de- 
serves. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY Myron P. Gilmore 


H. W. Janson, Apes and Ape Lore in the Middle A ges and the Renats- 
sance (Studies of the Warburg Institute, ed. H. Frankfort, Vol. 20) 
London: The Warburg Institute, University of London, 1952. P. 384. 
Frontispiece, 57 pl. (153 ill.), 30 text fig. 

H. W. Janson’s Apes about to appear—advance copies having reached 
our shores—I shall, in the following, present RN readers with an analy- 
tical sketch rather than a critical review of what I believe will soon be 
considered the classic among a number of recent publications on Animal 
Allegory. Iconography-minded amimaliers had realized for some time 
that as regards simians there was available a vast, yet unwieldy mass of 
written and pictorial material. McDermott’s Ape in Antiquity and Jan- 
son’s own study of Titian’s famous representation of Apes ‘en Laocoon’ 
(which he discovered to be a satirical contribution to the dispute Vesalius 
vs. Galenists—here reprinted as an Appendix) helped to confirm this 
impression. 

In eleven information-packed chapters” Janson brackets a wealth of 
pertinent material in such a manner that generally each chapter moves 
one step back in time and two ahead so that the reader of the whole is 
left with an allover impression comparable to having listened to the slow 
but organic unfolding of a canon in music. What repetition is necessary 
is presented each time from a new angle. While this as well as the 
exciting profusion of illustrations, known and (to a large extent) un- 
known, aids the ‘horizontal’ enjoyment, Mrs. Dora Jane Janson’s 
exemplary Index makes the ‘vertical’ approach to both text and footnotes 
equally alluring. All in all this splendidly disciplined work never over- 
looks the reader’s interest while at the same time it becomes a grandiose 
portrait of a most worthy model in whose makeup tragedy and comedy, 
sentiment and farce seem to be perfectly balanced.* The presentation at 
times bespeaks that kind of empathy whose quality led Cowper to remark 
of Bourne of Westminster School that ‘one would suppose him to be 
animated by the spirit of the creature he describes.’ 

While the student of the Renaissance will perforce turn to chapters 
Vil to x, it would be unwise for him to disregard the others. Whatever 
our personal definition of the Renaissance may be, we have learned that 
it is less and less possible to shut our eyes to the preceding period of the 
Middle Ages. For example: (a) 15th century pen drawing, ‘Man 
piercing Ape,’ explicable only via lost but reconstructable figure of 
Justitia perforating Curiositas at Chartres North facade (p. 112 £..)is)Gby 
Paduan bronze, c. 1500, showing monkey clutching baby, derives from 
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marginal drélerie c. 1300;* (c) emblem, RIsuI NON usUI, leads back 
from. Rabelais, via Petrarch, to Hugo of St. Victor (p. 202 f.). The 
Renaissance sees the last great summing up of the mediaeval ‘omnis 
mundi creatura, Quasi liber et pictura, Nobis est, et speculum.’ Scientific 
acriby (H. Fabricius, De brutorum loquela, Padua, 1603); zoological 
discovery—Dr. Tulp publishes the first correct picture of an anthropoid 
ape, 1641, (Janson, p. 335); genuine sympathy—Dr. Tulp’s friend, 
Rembrandt, uses a rejected canvas depicting his dead pet ape at the feet 
of a family group portrait as a curtain in his studio (Houbraken, 1718): 
these factors spell the end of ape-Allegory and lead over to the ape- 
Philosophy of Enlightenment.® Janson’s Apes contains, among others, 
the first serious attempt to interpret John Donne’s The Progresse of the 
Soule (1601), a remarkably lucid analysis of Robert Fludd’s Utriusque 
cosm historia, an important reappraisal of the slaves of Michelangelo’s 
Julius tomb. 

‘Two factual errors, possibly corrected in the final issue: ed. princeps 
of Thomas vvaleys, Ovidius moralizatus, Paris, 1509 (not: Venice, 
1583; cf. p. 256, note 25 which seems to be garbled); Johannes Balbus 
[=TIoannes de Janua], Catholicon (one of Boccaccio’s and Petrarch’s 
sources of information), is not ‘late 15th century’ but was finished in 
1286, ed. princeps, Venice, 1483 (cf. p. 228, note 39). 

INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY W. S. Heckscher 


* Based on ‘final page proofs, uncorrected,’ which recently I had the privilege to 
examine, lovingly if rather hurriedly. 

*1. Figura Diaboli: The Ape in Early Christianity; II. The Ape as the Sinner; 
III. Similitudo Hominis: The Ape in Medieval Science; IV. The Ape and the Fall 
of Man; V. The Fettered Ape; VI. The Ape in Gothic Marginal Art; VII. Apes, 
Folly and Vanitas; VIII. Apes, the Senses and the Humours; IX. The Sexuality of 
Apes; X. Ars Simia Naturae; XI. The Coming of the Anthropoids. 

*¥For the ape as a tragic symbol of unjust suffering of minorities, cf. p. 200 (on 
fools) ; Christ and the fettered monkey set in parallel, p. 150; Jefferson’s ‘unfor- 
tunate analogy,’ p. 276. 

*P. 173. for the brilliant literary reconstruction of this motif leading back to 
Antiquity. For the reverse situation in which the Renaissance aids in explaining a 
mediaeval problem, cf. the use of Hamlet’s ‘famous ape,’ to explain an obscure 
passage in Hildegard of Bingen, p. 176f. 

®Dr. Johnson: ‘I would rather see a painting of a dog than all the allegorical 
painting in the World.’ 


Millard Meiss. Painting in Florence and Siena After the Black Death. 
Princeton: The Princeton University Press, 1951. 194 p., 169 pl. 
$12.50 

As Professor Meiss carefully points out, others have noted that shortly 
after 1350 there was a sharp stylistic change in the painting of both 
Siena and Florence. The causes and the effects of this change have, 
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however, been little more than touched upon by art historians. The 
present handsomely designed and generously illustrated volume is de- 
voted to a careful, learned and comprehensive examination of that style 
as it developed in Tuscany between 1350 and 1375. In the light shed 
upon the problem through a detailed examination of a few key pictures, 
we are led back to a consideration of the circumstances which gave it 
birth, and so to a deeper understanding of the works themselves and the 
ends they were created to serve. The first painting analyzed is Orcagna’s 
altarpiece painted for, and still in the Strozzi Chapel of S. Maria Novella, 
an altarpiece begun in 1354 and finished in 1357. For Siena, one of the 
paintings analyzed in Bartolo di Fredi’s ‘Presentation in the Temple,’ 
now in the Louvre. 

The distinguishing elements of the style of that twenty-five year 
period are found to be an emphasis on the flat and the linear, on careful 
symmetry and, in subject matter, on the hieratic and ritualistic aspects 
of religious representation. The central figures are frontal, the others in 
profile—a return, in these aspects, to the tradition of the Dugento. 
Although motionless, they are filled with an inner tension. When seated 
they are in an indeterminate space with no visible means of support, such 
as thrones or cushions. The eyes of assembled groups do not meet. Even 
when one might expect them to focus on the central action, they are 
directed into space. Recession is denied, and while space is indicated, for 
example in figures standing one in front of the other, it is not suggested. 
There are not only the unresolved tensions of the spatial relations. The 
colors add to the mood of uneasiness for, often intense in value, they 
compete and conflict. 

Where Giotto’s people were depicted in movements and gestures that 
were natural and intimate, Orcagna or Andrea di Firenze’s figures were 
symbolical rather than human, remote in their inner isolation. 

The causes for the shift in values were diverse. The economic and 
political crises that gripped the two cities were followed by the awful 
devastation, in 1348, of the Black Death. It was a disaster from which 
Siena, which lost two-thirds of its population, never recovered. As a con- 
sequence of the plague, there were immediate and drastic changes in the 
life of both cities. Many survivors, chastened and sorrowing, turned to 
penance and to religious rapture. To meet the tempo of the times, the 
paintings commissioned of younger men (Bernardo Daddi and the two 
Lorenzetti to mention only three famous painters had been swept away 
in the plague) were more intensely religious or didactic in character. 

In some provocative pages, Mr. Meiss relates St. Catherine’s visions 
to the paintings which she had seen. In the final chapter a parallel is 


drawn between Boccaccio’s personal inner conflict and the painting of 
his time. 
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Through their preachers, their foundations, or such figures as St. 
Catherine of Siena or Beato Colombini, the Dominicans were the dom- 
inant order. The Spanish Chapel, which Mr. Meiss calls ‘a kind of 
summa of the ideas and attitudes of the times,’ was actually a Dominican 
chapter room. 

Intense, uneven, and at bottom not in harmony with the strong, 
ancient current of humanism, the moment passed, and the Quattrocento 
blossomed with all its strength, balance and richness. But if brief, the 
period which this volume illuminates with understanding and sympathy 
is intensely interesting, a curious precursor of sixteenth-century manner- 
ism and perhaps a parable for our own times. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY Agnes Mongan 


Raymond Lebégue. Ronsard, Phomme et Poeuvre. Paris: Boivin (Col- 
lection Connaissance des Lettres), 1950. 175 p., 225 francs. 

Professor Lebégue states in the ‘Avant-propos’ that his reason, an 
excellent one, it seems to me, for writing this volume was to draw atten- 
tion to the value of Ronsard’s work as a whole: ‘ . . . les piéces qui 
méritent de survivre sont beaucoup plus nombreuses et plus variées que 
celles que lon cite toujours. Ronsard n’a pas été seulement un chantre 
habile de amour, il est le Poéte.’ He adds that his book ‘ne se justifie 
point par la découverte de documents biographiques ou de sources...’ 
(p. 7). In spite of the modesty of the author’s introductory remarks, the 
volume contains not only the patent evidence of a close, analytical study 
of Ronsard’s text, but several genuine contributions to our knowledge 
of the poet’s evolution. In the chapter ‘Paulo minora canamus,’ for 
example, the discussion of the importance of the variants for an under- 
standing of Ronsard’s growth is very suggestive and supported by much 
evidence not hitherto presented. The chapter devoted to Ronsard’s for- 
tune in France and abroad is rich in information brought together for 
the first time, so far as ] am aware. Here one keenly regrets the absence 
of documentation imposed by the format. 

The preponderant quality of the book is its equilibrium—a welcome 
antidote against those who are forever using Ronsard for their own pur- 
poses, pseudo-erotic or pseudo-patriotic. It is good to see an admonitory 
word addressed to students of the poet and to the general public pointing 
out the imprudence of attributing to Ronsard’s poetry a biographical 
validity not sustained by the fact that some of the most important ‘bio- 
graphical’ passages are imitations of earlier poets. 

One need not embrace the sterilities of the doctrine of ‘art for art’s 
sake’ in order to accept Lebégue’s assertion that Cassandre had less to do 
with the writing of the Amours than Ronsard’s desire to try his hand at 
a sequence of love sonnets (p. 31). Against those who, in their exalta- 
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tion of technique, would expel sincerity from literature by failing to see 
the distinction between literary and personal sincerity, the author shows 
in effect (cf. p. 31-34 with p. 102) that it is equally possible, from false 
aesthetic premises, to write with dry and brittle feeling about one who 
was, to some extent, a part of one’s own personal life, as to write at the 
bidding of another (Henri III), but from a genuine artistic impulse, 
lines of exquisite tenderness to a comparative stranger (Marie de 
Cléves). 

The same sense of equilibrium enables the author to speak with objec- 
tive impartiality about the rdle, neither glorious nor vile, that Ronsard 
played in the religious conflicts of his time and to analyze without senti- 
mentality some of the practical reasons that dictated Ronsard’s decision 
not to abandon the Catholic faith (p. 86 and 144-146). 

The statement (p. 99) that the verses for Astrée “semblent avoir été 
commandés par le futur Henri II? may require revision. Paul Lau- 
monier’s manuscript of the Introduction to volume xvit of the critical 
edition of Ronsard states that, contrary to the evidence of Binet, it was 
Béranger du Guast who had commissioned these compositions, and that 
André Beaunier had suggested this possibility in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes for November 1, 1920. 

In view of the fact that M. Lebégue was attempting to present a poet 
whose works will occupy 18 volumes in the critical edition by Paul Lau- 
monier, and that he was limited to a small format by the nature of the 
collection in which the book appears, one may say that he has performed 
the task admirably well. 

UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT Isidore Silver 


Conferences 


Reported in chronological order as follows: 
February 26. New York Renaissance Club 

April 15. Italian Leonardo Celebrations 

April 18-19. Southeastern Renaissance Meeting 
May 3. Midwest Renaissance Conference 

May 9-10. New England Renaissance Conference 
July 7-14. French Leonardo Congress 


New York RENAISSANCE CLUB 


New York University, February 26. W. Gordon Zeeveld (University 
of Maryland), “Food for Powder—Food for Worms.’ (The material in 
this paper is part of a longer study concerned with the continuity of 
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Shakespeare’s late thought.) Sidney Thomas (Queens College), ‘Recent 
Hamlet Studies.’ 


Iratian LEONARDO CELEBRATIONS 


On April 15, 1952, homage will be paid to Leonardo in six major cities 
simultaneously. The Celebrations are under the guidance of the ‘Comi- 
tato Nazionale per le onoranze a Leonardo da Vinci’ with headquarters 
at 4, Via Cusani, Milan. The president of the ‘Comitato’ is Achille 
Marazza. At the Tuscan village of Vinci there will be commemorative 
speeches and the proposed works of reconstruction will be completed by 
that date and open to the public. At Rome a series of papers will be pre- 
sented by eminent Italian scholars: Monsignor Celso Costantini, Mario 
Salmi, Gustavo Colonnetti, Lionello Venturi, Bruno Borghi, Raffaele 
Giacomelli, Carlo Foa, Arturo Castiglioni. At Florence, a comprehensive 
exhibit of Leonardo’s paintings will be offered at the Palazzo Strozzi, 
excepting, of course, those works which cannot be transported such as 
“The Last Supper.’ The planning committee for the exhibit is headed by 
Giovanni Poggi. At Milan, there will be an exhibition dealing with the 
scientific aspects of Leonardo’s thought. At Venice, the ‘Centro delle 
Arti e del Costume’ is preparing an exhibit at the Palazzo Grassi which 
will deal with the civilization of Leonardo’s time, the music and decor 
of the festivals he organized. Also, a committee under Carlo Gatti will 
collect and transcribe music of Leonardo’s day. The exhibit at Bologna, 
to be held at the palace of the Podesta will parallel that at Milan in 
stressing the scientific significance of Leonardo’s works. The national 
committee has issued a most handsome and richly illustrated catalogue. 


SOUTHEASTERN RENAISSANCE MEETING 
Duke University, April 18-19, cf. RN rv, 66. 


Mipwesr RENAIssANCE CONFERENCE 

Newberry Library, Chicago, May 3, cf. RN iv, 66. Ruth Waller- 
stein (Wisconsin), ‘Sir John Beaumont’s Crowne of Thornes (1615- 
1626?): A Report on a Baroque Poem;’ William J. Bouwsma (Illi- 
nois), ‘Postel and the Significance of Renaissance Cabalism;’ H. S. 
Bennett (Univ. of Chicago and Emmanuel College, Cambridge), 
‘Books and Readers in Renaissance England;’ Harold Jantz (North- 
western), “The Renaissance Philosophy of Man; From Cicero to 
Goethe;’ Marshall Clagett (Wisconsin), ‘Modern Evaluations of 
Science in the Renaissance;’? Elio Gianturco (Washington, D. C.), 
‘Instrumental Music of the Italian Renaissance.’ 
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New ENGLAND RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE 

Harvard University, May 9-10, 1952. The meetings will discuss ‘Science 
in the Civilization of the Renaissance.’ Registration at Fogg Art Mu- 
seum. Friday, First Session, Allston Burr Lecture Hall, 2.30-5 pm: 
Owsei Temkin (Johns Hopkins), “The Elusiveness of Paracelsus;’ Lloyd 
Brown (Peabody Institute Library), “he Revival of Claudius Ptolemy.’ 
Houghton Library, 5-6.30 pm: special exhibition and cocktails. Faculty 
Club, 6.30-8 pm: dinner. Second Session, Fogg Art Museum, 8-10.30 
pm: Conway Zirkle (Pennsylvania), “Theories of Generation in the 
Renaissance ;’ reception and refreshments. Saturday, Third Session, All- 
ston Burr Lecture Hall, 9.30-11.30 am: Charles S. Singleton (Har- 
vard), ‘The Perspective of Art;’ Erwin Panofsky (Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study), ‘Artist, Scientist, Genius; Notes on the Renaissance- 
Dammerung.’ Inquiries should be addressed to John Coolidge, Fogg Art 
Museum, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


FrencH LEONARDO CONGRESS 
Paris, July 4-7; Chateau country, July 8-13; cf. RN 1v, 67. 


Projects &P News 


His LORY AND LULE RAD URIs 


The Classical Bulletin, Vol. xxvii, No. 2, has just been received. It 
is published ($2 a year) by the Department of Classical Languages at 
Saint Louis University. The December issue contains articles by John 
J. Savage (Fordham) and William H. Fitzgerald (Weston College), 
as well as reviews and informative brief notices. Inquiries should be 
addressed to W. C. Korfmacher, 3650 Lindell Boulevard, Saint Louis 
8, Mo. 

Alfred B. Harbage (Columbia) has won the 1951 MLA-Macmillan 
prize with a Ms entitled “Shakespearean Setting: The Popular and Select 
Elizabethan Theatres and Their Rival Philosophies.’ 

John H. Long (Morehead State College, Dept. of English) writes 
that he is ‘presently engaged in an attempt to determine the part played 
by music in the plays of Shakespeare. The project attempts to discover 
the dramatic functions of each piece of music performed in the plays, 
to reconstruct the performance and staging of each episode, to supply 
the musical score, or an appropriate substitute, used in each case, and to 
draw some general conclusions regarding Shakespeare’s dramatic tech- 
nique. So far I have completed studies of only the first ten comedies— 
seven of which are treated in a book, Shakespeare’s Use of Music, now 
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in the process of publication by the University of Florida Press. It is my 
hope that many of your readers will be interested in this project and 
that some of them may help me with bibliographical or other suggestions. 
Since the final comedies, the chronicle plays and the tragedies have yet 
to be studied, you can see that I have a large field to cover and will need 
all the assistance I can muster.’ 

Eugene Rice (Ecole Normale Supérieure, Paris). ‘Under the possible 
title “Varieties of Renaissance Wisdom” I am investigating the various 
meanings of the term “sapientia” from Aquinas to Descartes. “Sapientia” 
was a word of intellectual plenitude for Medieval and Renaissance 
thinkers; and its definition frequently involved discussions of the Trinity, 
the relation of faith and reason, and significant problems of metaphysics 
and ethics. My chief purpose is to analyze its gradual secularization, its 
shift in meaning from a knowledge essentially theological (whose source 
is “Sapientia,” the second Person of the Trinity) to a knowledge essen- 
tially human, fully open to the natural reason, whose source is not Rev- 
elation but the classical moralists, ordinary experience of life (‘‘usus’’), 
or the human mind meditating on itself. I emphasize the 15th and 16th 
Century humanists, the principal agents of this change.’ 

The work and influence of Gustave Rudler, Marshal Foch Professor 
of French Literature in Oxford for thirty years, is to be celebrated in a 
volume The French Mind: Studies in Honour of Gustave Rudler, to be 
issued by the Clarendon Press, Oxford, in 1952. The following chapters 
deal with the 16th Century: M. Gerard Davis, ‘A Humanist Family in 
the Sixteenth Century;’ A. E. Tyler, ‘Jacques Lefévre d’Etaples and 
Henry Estienne the Elder, 1502-1520;”7 W. G. Moore, ‘Montaigne’s 
Notion of Experience.’ 

Shakespeare Quarterly, cf. RN m1, 77. This journal continues to pub- 
lish important contributions and to present them attractively. Scheduled 
for April 1952: R. A. Law (Texas), ‘Shakespeare Scholarship in 19513’ 
J. K. Neill (Catholic University), ‘More Ado about Claudio;’ Irwin 
Smith, ‘Theatre into Globe;’ also the annual Shakespeare bibliography. 
The issue for January 1952 contains a remarkably complete index (33 
pages) for the volume of 1951; also a provocative and extensive review 
by Margaret Webster. 

R. C. Simonini, Jr. (Longwood College). Italian Scholarship im 
Renaissance England, scheduled for publication in May, University of 
North Carolina Studies in Comparative Literature, Number Three. This 
is a work dealing with the development, scope, and significance of Italian 
pedagogy and linguistic scholarship during the Tudor and Stuart period. 

Spenser Quadricentennial, cf. RN 1v, 24. The June and September 
issues of the Journal of English Literary History will be devoted exclu- 
sively to articles on Spenser by English and American scholars. ‘The two 
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issues will be subsequently included in a book of commemorative essays 
on Spenser edited by William R. Mueller (North Carolina Woman’s 
College) and Don C. Allen (Johns Hopkins). 


MUSIC AND VISUAL ARTS 


Additions to two major Renaissance altarpieces. During the past 
year Quattrocento painting was enriched by two extraordinary discov- 
eries. Both were published in the Burlington Magazine, which thus tends 
to maintain its eminence as a journal for finds, particularly in post- 
medieval painting. In both instances too the new paintings are additional 
parts of known altarpieces. In the May number Enzo Carli published 
three panels that he had come across in a private collection in France— 
a Madonna enthroned, an Anthony of Padua, and a John Evangelist— 
which he recognized as works of Sassetta. Utilizing a description in the 
nineteenth-century manuscript of Romagnoli, Carli showed that these 
beautiful and well-preserved paintings, together with two saints in the 
collection of Bernard Berenson, composed the obverse of Sassetta’s altar- 
piece for S. Francesco, Borgo San Sepolcro, his greatest work in tempera, 
painted from 1437 to 1444. Mr. Berenson’s ‘Francis in ecstacy’ and the 
famous eight panels of the saint’s legend in the National Gallery, Lon- 
don, now take their place on the reverse of the altarpiece, which the 
document of commission states was painted on both sides. 

In the November number of the Burlington Sir Kenneth Clark 
startled historians with an even more exciting discovery—the most im- 
portant for several years in early Renaissance painting. He published two 
panels, each representing two saints, that have recently been acquired 
and, after cleaning, exhibited in the National Gallery, London. These 
paintings, originally the two faces of a single panel that has been sawn 
apart, belong to an altarpiece formerly in S. M. Maggiore, Rome. The 
previously known parts of this large work, the ‘Assumption of the Vir- 
gin’ and the ‘Miracle of the Snow’ in Naples and four saints in Phila- 
delphia, were by common consent attributed to Masolino. Masolino is 
responsible also for one surface of the newly discovered panel, but the 
other, Clark claims, was painted by Masaccio. The fact that this attribu- 
tion has been contested astonishes the writer, for the painting is magnifi- 
cent and exhibits, though in less developed form, the qualities of the Pisa 
altarpiece and the Brancacci frescoes. Clark dates the panel 1425-6, but 
the writer inclines toward an earlier moment in this painter’s exceedingly 
pa probably 1423. (Contributed by Millard Meiss, Columbia 


NECROLOGY 


Dr. Alfred Einstein died on February 13th at El Cerrito, California. 
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Born in Munich on December 30, 1880, he studied musicology under 
Sandberger and composition with Anton Beer-Wallbrunn in Munich 
where he took his Ph.D. degree. In 1917 he became music critic of the 
Miinchner Post; in 1918, editor of the Zeitschrift fiir Musikhwissen- 
schaft; in 1927, critic for the Berliner Tageblatt. He left Germany in 
1933, continuing his researches in London and Italy until 1939 when 
he came to the United States. From 1939 to 1940, he held the William 
Allan Neilson Professorship at Smith College, remaining there as Pro- 
fessor in the Department of Music until his retirement in 1950, when 
he moved to California. During his last year at Smith, he was again the 
Neilson Scholar. 

It is needless to list the many achievements of Dr. Einstein. For every 
musician, one or another of them has kindled a flame, whether to light 
the path to the Italian madrigal and the scene in which it had its being, 
to enliven the personalities of composers in portraits that bespeak the 
very essence of their art, or to clarify the trends of contemporary musical 
expression. 

For ten years at Smith College it was our enviable privilege to have 
him in our midst. We never ceased to wonder at the scope of his knowl- 
edge and his unerring instinct for the truly significant in the music of 
the past and of the present. We prize the “Einstein Collection’ of manu- 
scripts with which he enriched our library, but we cherish above all the 
memory of his wisdom and kindly wit, his generosity and patience, his 
modesty and simplicity. However occupied in his many tasks, he was 
always ready to help the enquiring student or the fellow scholar. 

His achievements remain as eloquent monuments to the great scholar. 
His great spirit lives on in our hearts. 

SMITH COLLEGE Doris Silbert 


Discussion 


Gilbert’s ‘On Machiavelli’s Idea of Virti’: 

Felix Gilbert’s interesting observations (RN, Winter 1951, Iv, 53-5) 
tend to exaggerate one point, the medical connotations of the term 
‘virtt.’? Even with Mr. Gilbert’s reservation, ‘It would be quite one- 
sided to maintain . . . that the medical connotation is the real or “true” 
meaning of the term,’ we are not convinced that ‘the medical connota- 
tion came easily into the minds of Machiavelli’s contemporaries, when 
they heard the word “virtt.”’ This cannot be proved, nor disproved, 
but imagining ourselves in Machiavelli’s Florence, listening to his con- 
temporaries, we feel sure that their reactions to the word ‘Virtt’ would 
be almost anything but medical.* 
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Although Machiavelli and his contemporaries, also their medieval 
predecessors and modern successors, were familiar with ideas of both 
‘yirt’ (virtus) and medicine, the two were seldom combined. Further- 
more, the combination is more prevalent in medieval, than in renais- 
sancé, literature. Machiavelli’s medieval predecessors, on occasion, asso- 
ciated the Latin term ‘virtus’ with efficacy or potentiality of ‘materia 
medica’, but the spiritual-moral connotation of ‘virtus’ came more easily 
into their minds; viz., the vices and virtues. 

We have no quarrel with the idea that the men of Machiavelli’s day 
were much concerned with ‘virtu,’ ? but where, we ask, is there sufficient 
evidence to warrant the claim that ‘not enough attention has been given 
to the “medical element” of the term’? ‘Medical’, we believe, should be 
interpreted as specific human methods of healing, and not merely the 
‘ups and downs’ of a man’s mental or physical vigor (virtu). From this 
point of view I believe that Whitfield and Mayer (cited by Mr. Gilbert) 
are on safer ground than Tommasini and Olschki (and also Mr, Gil- 
bert). Admitting for myself a higher degree of familiarity with medieval 
medicine than with renaissance literature, I suggest that a perusal of 
Machiavelli’s works reveals very little reference to medicine and little or 
no combination of medicine with ‘virti.’ Take The Prince, for example. 
There are non-medical similes or metaphors referring to architecture 
(twice), archery, drawings of landscapes, a storm, a flood, a banner or 
standard (twice), the Prince as a fox-lion versus wolves, bridle and bit 
(twice) for restraining the nobility, strong limbs and weak head, wom- 
ankind, and God’s aid to the Children of Israel in dividing the Red Sea, 
leading them by a cloud, bringing water from the rock, and raining 
manna from Heaven. Medicine appears only three times, and without 
any definite connection with ‘virtu.’ In chapter 3 (with a brief cross ref- 
erence in chapter 13) troubles of state are likened to bodily ailments, viz., 

. if they are foreseen they can easily be remedied, but if they are awaited 
until they are near at hand, medicine cannot be given in time, because the 
malady has become incurable. The same thing happens in hectic fever: the 
physicians say that at the beginning the disease is easy to cure and hard to 
diagnose, but if it is not diagnosed and treated at the beginning, and a long 
time elapses, it grows easy to diagnose and hard to cure. So it is in matters of 
state... [Allan Gilbert’s translation ]. 

Chapter 26 refers to ravaged Italy waiting for one who shall ‘heal her 
wounds’ and ‘cure her of those sores that have long been suppurating.’ 3 

Equally impressive references to the ruler as the healer of political ills 
can be found in the works of certain of Machiavelli’s predecessors. These 
are quoted in Allan Gilbert’s Machiavelli's Prince and Its Forerunners 
(1938, p. 27 ff.,). Similar allusions occur often in medieval writings, 
where they are sometimes considered (by modern detractors of the Mid- 
dle Ages) as evidences of mental primitiveness. 
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To summarize our opinions: (1) Mr. Felix Gilbert has brought to 
light two interesting examples of an exceptional use of ‘virti’ in a con- 
notation of mental-physical vigor; (2) it is unlikely that this, or the more 
strictly medical connotation (professional treatment of disease) ‘came 


easily into the minds of Machiavelli’; contemporaries when they heard 


the word “virtu’’;’ (3) such medical connotations were more likely to 


occur to medieval, than to renaissance, minds; and (4) medical connota- 
tions of ‘virtu’ are inconsequential and should not be revived. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA Loren C. MacKinney 


* Charles D. O’Malley, specialist on Renaissance medical history at the University 
of California Medical School, in response to a query on this point, reminded us 
that the Florentines seem to have been even less interested in medicine than other 
contemporaries of Machiavelli. 

* The non-medical aspects of virti#, with which we are not concerned, have been 
explored by scholars such as Felix Gilbert and the authorities cited by him. To 
these we would add Leslie Walker, whose 1950 translation of, and commentary 
on, The Discourses (especially p. 99 ff., of the introduction) is apropos; also an- 
other Gilbert (Allan), whose Machiavelli’s Prince and Its Forerunners (1938) and 
a forthcoming three-volume expansion of his 1941 translation of The Prince and 
Other Works are most significant. Mr. Allan Gilbert has been so kind as to allow 
us to read a portion of the introduction to the last mentioned work, and it gives 
promise of enlightening and stimulating ideas on the virtz problem, 

* Anyone interested in further Machiavellian references to medicine can readily 
check those in Te Discourses, by using the index and extensive notes in Walker’s 
translation. Out of five references to medicine therein, none are directly associated 
with virtd. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY tronomer in the form of a letter to 
Georg Schoener. Bound with several 
other tracts, among them a contem- 
porary MSs horoscope of Schoener, 
possibly by Hieronymus Cardanus. 


Houghton Library 

Acquisitions since our last account (RN 
III, 8) are summarized in the Library’s 
printed Report... for... 1949-50 


and... for... 1950-51. They in- A group of Reformation items, among 
clude: them the first quarto edition of 
A large paper copy of the Aldine Luther’s Disputatio . . « pro declara- 

Galen, 1525, 1st ed., 5 vols. Only tione virtutis indulgentiarum, (Basle, 


1517], which may be the original 
printing of this piece; the original 
printing of Bulla contra errores Mar- 
tint Lutheri, [Rome, 1520]; the first 
German edition of the ‘Augsburg 
Confession,’ Augsburg, 1530. 


six copies were printed on large pa- 
per, all of them now in public col- 
lections, the present the only one in 
America. 

Narratio prima, Danzig, 1540. The 
first announcement of the Copernican 
theory, a rare pamphlet issued three The Library’s Ronsard Collection has 


years before De revolutionibus. Writ- been considerably increased, notably 
ten by Georg Rheticus ‘in the house by a dozen Ronsards from the 
and before the eyes of the great as- Blanchemain collection, largely first 
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editions, Exhortation au camp du 
roy, 1558; La paix, 1559, 1st issue; 
Discours & monseigneur le duc de 
Savoye, [1559]; Elegie sur les 
troubles a’Amboise, 1562; Continua- 
tion du discours des museres de ce 
temps, 1563; Abbrege de Vart 
poétique Francois, 1565. Also Pierre 
Clereau’s Les odes de Pierre de Ron- 
sard, mis en musiqué & troys parties, 
1575, and what may be a unique 
copy of Antoine de Bertrand’s Les 
amours de Pierre de Ronsard. Mis en 
musique, 1587. 

The Ashburnham ms of the Duns 
Scotus Quaestiones super libro primo 
Sententiarum Petri Lombardi, Ital- 
ian, c. 1450. Contains as prologue a 
long commentary by Scotus as yet 
unpublished. 

Conrad Celtes. Autograph Ms of ‘De 


Books of and about the 
RENAISSANCE 


mainly in French or Italian 


ludo septem sapientium’ of Ausonius, 
published by Winterburger, Vienna, 
1500 under the title Septenaria sodal- 
itas litteraria Germaniae ..., a Copy 
of which is in the Library. 


Einer frowen genant Melusine, printed 


by Johann Priiss, the only copy of 
this edition, Strasburg [c. 1481], 
recorded in America. Le doctrinal des 
filles, [Paris, c. 1495], a unique 
copy of this edition. 


La complainte doloureuse de lame — 
dammee, [Paris, c. 1490], the only ~ 


copy in America of any early edition. 


An important collection of Hebrew 


books and mss, numbering almost 
4000 vols. Some 800 are earlier than 
1800, seven being incunabula. The 


collection came most recently from — 


Holland but was apparently col- 
lected in Austria. 
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List 65 Fine Arts. Illustrated Books 
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